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EEVIEWS AND ABSTEACTS OF LITEEATUEE 

The Genetic Aspects of Consonance and Dissonance. Henry T. Moore. 

Psychological Monograph, Vol. XVII., No. 2, 1914. Pp. 80. 

Facts do not always lead and give direction to theory. This is evident 
from a survey of various of the recent studies of consonance. In judg- 
ments of preference in the comparison of different intervals subjects may 
be instructed to eliminate affective qualities and to note but one cognitive 
quality such as unitariness, to judge on the basis of several criteria, or 
they may merely be asked for preferences. Under the last two conditions 
there can be no guarantee that different observers adopt the same basis for 
judgment, or that the same individual judges throughout by the same 
standard. Yet all these methods have been followed in recent studies in 
the United States and England. 

Certain experimenters, e. g., Meyer and Valentine, have shown that an 
observer's attitude toward musical intervals, especially unfamiliar ones, 
changes considerably with practise in the hearing of such intervals. These 
facts, in connection with certain well-known changes in preference for 
intervals in musical practise, have led Moore to attack the problem of con- 
sonance and dissonance from the genetic point of view. After a brief 
statement of leading theories of consonance, including the author's genetic 
theory, historical evidence of such changes in preference is examined. 
With the latter we are not here concerned, as the fact of such changes in 
mere preference is not disputed to-day by any one. One feels that some 
of the theories reviewed do not receive full justice — though probably as 
much justice as they have received in other reviews in America, — but this 
is likely due mainly to the lack of space. For example, Krueger's theory is 
presented only in its negative aspects, — its treatment of the causes of dis- 
sonance. English-speaking investigators, however, may well be grateful 
for the clear statement of theories for which they would otherwise have 
to go over hundreds of pages of German literature. 

We may also pass over the author's statement of his genetic theory as 
it is mainly a statement of facts and not of principles of explanation. 

The experimental part is divided into preliminary and final experi- 
ments. We are told that "the intention of the preliminary experiment 
was twofold, to find in the case of each subject his degree of consistency 
and his degree of consonance" (p. 41). This is done by the method of 
"paired comparisons," applied to 19 resolutions. A resolution is "the 
dominant seventh plus the chord into which it resolves." Two seconds were 
allowed for the dominant seventh and three for the following chord in each 
resolution. A cabinet organ of tempered scale, made by Estey Organ Com- 
pany, Boston, was used. Nine subjects served in the experiment, of whose 
musical antecedents nothing is said excepting casually. Two of the sub- 
jects are violinists, one of them ranking highest in the " preference " for 
dissonances. A third subject was Dr. Langfeld of the Harvard laboratory. 
These nine subjects are ranked as to consistency and also as to preference 
for dissonances. 

In the final experiments each hour of experimentation was begun by 
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obtaining a series of standard judgments, by the method of paired compari- 
sons, the subject stating not only preference, but also degree of preference 
on a scale of five, A, B, C, D, E; "each interval, played consecutively in 
a passage of seven parallels, with c', d', e', f, d ', c as the fundamentals, 
was compared with each other one played similarly (p. 51). Four intervals 
only — two consonances, the fifth and the third; and two dissonances, the 
major and minor seventh — were thus studied. The ninth was added to give 
a wider range of comparison. After obtaining the standard table of judg- 
ments a certain interval was studied for the day. If the seventh, e. g., was 
being considered, the experimenter " proceeded to play a passage of parallel 
sevenths, sustaining each interval exactly one minute." This was con- 
tinued for five minutes, five intervals thus being played. New judgments 
of preference between the interval in question and each of the other four 
were then taken, two judgments in reverse order being secured for each 
pair of intervals. Other introspections — than those of preference and 
degree — were not required, as Mr. Moore supposed from Pear experiments 
that other introspections would result in a reduction of the consistency. A 
repetition of this procedure showed a gain in preference for the dissonant 
and a loss for the consonant intervals. This was the method of " prolonga- 
tion." The method of repetition gave similar results. It differed from the 
former " in that each period, three minutes in this case, was occupied not 
with sustaining intervals, but with playing repeatedly an entire melody in 
parallel thirds, fifths, minor or major sevenths, as the case might be. The 
melody used was, with the exception of one note, within compass of a 
sixth, so that the same notes recurred with great frequency" (p. 54). 

The general results show that the " third loses rapidly, the minor 
seventh gains equally rapidly, the fifth maintains a fairly constant level, 
the major seventh rises in value, but less rapidly than the minor seventh " 
(p. 57). These results agree significantly with those which Valentine ob- 
tained from adults and from girls between the ages of nine and fourteen 
years. They agree with musical history in favoring the assumption " that 
the degree of consonance increases as a result of the frequency with which 
an interval is heard" (p. 62). The affective value of the intervals also 
changes. Affective value increases as we pass from extreme to slight disso- 
nance, the bare consonance possessing the highest degree of pleasantness. 
Pleasantness then declines " until we reach the point where the interval 
gives the effect of a true unison, intensified dynamically; at this point 
follows a second affective rise, but by no means so great as that which 
marks the transition from dissonance to consonance" (p. 62). For this 
last point insufficient evidence is yet at hand. 

But what does the author mean by consonance ? " The phenomenon 
of consonance, if the theory here advanced is right, is a special case of the 
adjustment of the inner to the outer relations. The nervous system, by a 
form of activity that tends with each repetition to become more simple and 
economical, gradually affects the synthesis of more complex physical rela- 
tions " (p. 62). That the author has in mind for consonance something 
different from the affective tone of consciousness is evident in the sentence 
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following that just quoted, where the affective aspect is considered. The 
following quotations show that a similar distinction is in mind : "As a 
decided dissonance it is essentially unpleasant; as a mild dissonance it is 
pleasant according to the context" (pp. 38, 39). "This is by no means an 
identification of consonance with the inherent pleasantness of an interval," 
etc. (pp. 50, 51). Sentences of this kind occur here and there throughout 
the monograph, and the author not infrequently, points out that the affec- 
tive value of intervals falls with increase of " fusion or synthesis " beyond 
a certain point of consonance (e. g., p. 50), yet a critical examination of 
the work before us shows a surprising confusion of terms whose meanings 
should be kept clearly in mind by both experimenter and subjects. In the 
first place, the author examines the history of musical preferences for in- 
tervals in the final chords in cadences, and from these " preferences " he 
draws conclusions as to changes with experience in the consonance of 
intervals. This is precisely where Stumpf, and in fact most authorities, 
would object most strenuously. Yet our author seems to accept, in the 
main, Stumpf 's conception of consonance. Note the following: "Never- 
theless, in spite of considerable disagreement among various authorities as 
to the exact meaning of tonal fusion, it is quite generally agreed that 
Stumpf has pointed the way to proper treatment of the problem" (p. 13). 
The author, let it be noted, does not accept Stumpf's arbitrary distinction 
between consonance and concordance. That he is definitely examining 
the (or an?) affective aspect in the historical sketch is noted in the state- 
ment of purpose : " Now the facts with which we are concerned are of two 
kinds, those derived from the actual development of musical feeling, and 
those derived from experiments designed to test the conditions of con- 



sonance, 
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A most careful examination has failed to reveal to the reviewer any evi- 
dence as to what was to be the basis of the subjects' preferences in the 
experiments. No instructions on this matter seem to have been given — 
each was left to follow his own idea, and what that was we do not know. 
Some of the subjects are apparently psychologists, some are musicians, and 
of most of them we have nothing but the names. Can preferences thus de- 
rived be of any value to science? Experiments by the reviewer, recently 
carried on in the University of Chicago, show, as do also those of Pear, 
that even experienced musicians and psychologists have extreme diffi- 
culty in leaving out of consideration in their judgments of preference the 
affective tone of intervals. This is true even when such subjects are 
explicitly instructed not only to disregard the affective tone, but to base 
judgment on only one of the three or more cognitive criteria. No 
mention of such difficulties is found in the monograph before us. 

Mr. Malmburg has recently completed in the Iowa laboratory a study 
of consonance in which the subjects were asked to base their judgments 
upon three criteria: " (1) Blending, a tendency to belong together or 
agree; (2) Smoothness, relative freedom from beats; (3) Purity, relative 

1 Page 20, italics the reviewer 's. 
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absence of richness." 2 Such a method has certainly also its pitfalls. We 
await with interest Mr. Malmburg's monograph. 

Joseph Peterson. 
University or Utah. 

Theodor Lipps's Neuere Urtheilslehre. Georg Anschotz. Leipzig: W. 

Engelmann, 1913. Pp. 175. 

The author brings together the most recent utterances of Lipps on 
judgment and closely related topics. This seems desirable from the fact 
that Lipps's " Logik " has not been revised since its first appearance in 
1893, although the author's views have greatly changed, particularly since 
the appearance of Husserl's " Logische Untersuehungen." The material 
has been collected from the minor writings, lectures, and occasional re- 
marks by Lipps, together with certain additions by the author that give a 
logical connection to the whole. It is a drawback that the sources of the 
different statements are not indicated, and that no distinction is made 
between the theory of Lipps and the logical supplements. 

The fundamental assumptions of the work are the existence of the 
object and the ego as distinct, but mutually interacting. The forces that 
direct the interaction and so determine the nature of consciousness and of 
the universe are demands (Forderungeri) which objects make on the ego 
and the ego in certain eases may make on other egos. They are different 
in that the demands of objects can not be changed or annulled by other 
demands while the demands of men can. The mental states that result 
from the fundamental forces are sensation, thought, and apperception. 
Thought is as different from sensation as higher is from lower. In it, too, 
the ego is immediately appreciated, in distinction from the object, while in 
sensation all tend to be confused. Apperception gives order to the whole, 
it seems to follow a pattern, but in reality is largely original. 

The highest of the various forms of mental action is the judgment. In 
it the claims of the object are recognized, and after preliminary alterna- 
tion from one to the other, which constitutes doubt, one is recognized and 
the others are excluded. The object is ordinarily the subject, the demand 
that it makes the predicate, and the recognition that the object demands 
something, the predicate. The latter parts of the book are devoted to indi- 
cating the ways in which the various opposing demands that meet in the 
judgment constitute the nature of the universe. In the judgment the 
object with its demands and the pure ego find their final union and har- 
monization. Object and ego become but two sides of the unity, but these 
two sides never disappear. As the plot is revealed we find that all realities 
dissolve into these demands and their mutual reconciliation. From them 
grows the complete interrelationship and net-like web of things that 
really are. 

The details of the exposition could only be made clear in brief space to 
one already familiar with the doctrines of Lipps, and he would not need 
them. The book in itself is little more than an outline and further con- 

2 Furnished to the reviewer in conversation. Mr. Malmburg's study has 
not yet appeared from the press, I believe. 



